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Art. VIII. — A Theatre of Political Flying-Insects. Wherein 
especially the Nature, the Work, the Wonder, and the man- 
ner of Right-ordering of the Bee, is Discovered and De- 
scribed. By Samuel Purchas, Master of Arts, and Pastor 
at Sutton in Essex. London : Thomas Parkhurst. 1657. 
Small 4to. pp. 207. 

This subject of Bees is discussed in many books and articles, 
but nowhere more amusingly than in the quaint and rare old 
book the title of which is given above. A few months ago 
several learned and instructive discussions on instinct were 
held in a famous society not far distant. In the course of 
those pleasant debates, the busy bee, as was to be expected, 
came in for a large share of attention. Something was said 
about his hive, and much ingenious speculation was devoted 
to the architecture of his cell ; the angles of the sides to each 
other were carefully measured, and it was shown that the 
" yellow-breeched philosopher," as Mr. Emerson graphically 
calls him, was an expert geometer, — at least equal to Plato. 
Other interesting particulars relating to this wonderful little 
insect were agreeably illustrated by various members of the 
society. Could the bees have been present and listened, they 
would have been gratified by the manifestations of the esteem 
in which they were held by that learned body. They would 
have buzzed their thanks and murmured soft applause. But 
after all, what — as Mr. Horace Skimpole would ask — is the 
chief end of a bee ? "What is the final cause of the social, do- 
mestic, and political instinct so admirably displayed by him ? 
What is the purpose for which geometry is put in play in the 
structure of his cell, and sagacity almost human in the prin- 
ciples of his polity ? We answer, it is honey ; and if we 
remember right, in the discussions referred to we had the 
hives without the honey, the bark without the nut, the shell 
without the oyster, the philosophy without the fruit ; and 
this we think is contrary to a fundamental principle of the 
Baconian system. We hope we shall not be thought pre- 
sumptuous if we. undertake to supply the omission, — to add, 
as it were, a supplement, a practical application, — we will 
12* 
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not venture to call it an " improvement," — to those learned 
dissertations. 

We do not propose to treat the subject fully. We shall 
limit ourselves to a few remarks on Attic honey, of which our 
friend Dr. J. H. Hill, the admirable missionary, has lately 
sent us a couple of jars, giving us thus an opportunity of sip- 
ping with Plato the " ethereal nectar." 

In ancient, as well as in modern times, the bee and his 
doings were the subject of frequent poetical allusion, — £5>ov 
avyyeves -irorfaet,, — and honey entered into the composition 
of drink, food, and medicine, while the name, to a singular ex- 
tent, entered into the composition of words, besides often being 
a term of comparison. Homer, the poet of human nature, at 
home in every scene of life, and familiar with every aspect of 
the world and every living and created thing in it, compares 
the assembling of the Greeks, after the council in old Nestor's 
ship, to swarms of bees, issuing from a hollow rock, and alight- 
ing upon the flowers of spring ; making out of an illustration 
one of those simple and elegant pictures for which the Iliad 
is so famous.* And in the Odyssey they are described as 
making their hives in a cavern sacred to the Nymphs, f The 
first allusion to honey is in II. I. 249, where the eloquence of 
Nestor is described, — 

Tov (cat oito •yXaxrcnjr ptekvros ykvidaav piev avhrj, 

From whose mouth flowed speech sweeter than honey. 

The next is in a speech of Achilles, — very characteristic, and 
very expressive of his violent but generous nature, — where 



* Hvtc %6vea etcrt pc\i(rod(ov d&tudatp, 

H(Tpt]S in. ykcupvprjs aid viov ipxpptvdav • 
Borpv&ov de iriTovrai iir SvBecrtu elapwoiaw • 
Ai fiev t tv6a SKis jrororijaTcH, ai 8e t« tv6a • 
Qs rS>v edvea TroXXa vtmv airo KaX kKhtlo&v 
'H'iovos ffp<mdpoidf ^aOelrjs (<ttix°<mto 
'iXaSov els ayoprjv. 

II. II. 87-93. 

f avrpov cirtiparov, rjepociSts, 

'Ipov Nvpxjidav, at vrj'idSes Kakeovrai. 
*Ei» he Kpifrfjpes re Kai dpcpupoprjes tacrw 
Adlvoi • ev6a h' tireira Ti6aif}atT<rov<n pekurtrai. 

Od. XIU. 103 - 106. 
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he says that anger is much sweeter than trickling honey,* by 
way of accounting for the excesses into which it has led his 
excitable temper. In II. XI. 631, Hecamede, the housekeeper 
in Nestor's tent, gets up a luncheon for Patroclus, a whetter 
to a drink, consisting of onion, fresh honey, and crushed 
wheat.f In the Odyssey, Venus brings up the orphan daugh- 
ter of Pandareos on cheese, sweet honey, and pleasant wine. J 
These instances show the figurative and the literal use of 
honey in those early times, during life. After death, among 
other offerings placed on the funeral pile of Patroclus, are 
jars of honey ; § and Achilles himself was burned, with jars 
of oil and of honey, as the soul of Agamemnon tells his soul 
in Hades. || 

But previously to describing the use of honey on the pyre, 
we ought to have said something of its employment medi- 
cally. We must content ourselves with brief allusions. It 
was sometimes given pure, but most commonly mixed with 
wine or water, and administered — under the name of fie\i- 
Kprjrov, or fieXiKparov, a word used as early as Homer — 

* Kai x°^ os > ° <rT> ty*"l K( To\\i<ppovd irep xaKfTrrjvat • 
"Ocrrc jroXi y\vKia>v /m'Xitos KaraX«/3o/Kixno 
'Av&p2>v iv arrfictraw oe'JcTai, t\vts kottvos. 

II. XVIII. 108-110. 
\ "H <r(pa>'iv irparov fiiv eVwrpou/Xe Tpdire£ av 
Ka\r)V, Kvavmefav, ivi-oov • avrap or avrrjs 
XahKtiov icdveov • ort 8e Kpopvov, irorm oi\rov, 
'H§e fie\i ^Xcopdv, itapa 8* aX0irou Upov aKTrjV 
Map 8c 8orar irtpiKaWis, o oiKo$ev r/y 6 ye paws, 
Xpvarelois fj\ouri iseisappivov. 

II. XL 628-633. 
% 'fls 8' ore Havbapeov Koipat dveXovro dveWai • 
Tflcrt roKrjas pev (pffi<rav 6eoi • ai 8' eXtVoiro 
'Optyaval iv peydpouri, Kopiaac 8e 81 AcppoSlrrj 
Tvp<f Kal jucXm yXuKfpm Kal ^8ei° oiW. 

Od. XX. 66-69. 
$ 'Ev 8' Mdti fiiXiros Kal dXctyaros dpfpupoprjas, 
llpos Xevea Kkivav. 

II. XXIII. 170, 171. 
I Ka/fo 8" iv i<r0fjn 8e&v Kal dXctyan TroXkip 
Kat pi\m yXvKfpa • n-oXXoi 8* lyptoes 'Amatol 
Tcvxeaw ippanravro Ttvprpi iripi Kaiouevoio, 
Qe^oi ff hrnrjis re ' wokvs 8' 6pvpay8bs opmpei. 

Od. XXIV. 67-70. 
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more or less frequently, and in smaller or larger doses, ac- 
cording to the temperament and BiddecrK of the patient. It 
entered largely into the prescriptions of Hippocrates and Galen. 
The former, who practised in Athens in the time of Pericles, 
and was doubtless his family physician during the plague, has 
a great deal to say about its properties in acute diseases. In 
his treatise on the proper way of living in that class of com- 
plaints, he says that honey, if taken during the whole period 
of the disease, checks the tendency to a cough, and produces 
other palliating effects, especially for those who are not bilious, 
and that it causes less thirst than sweet wine.* In many other 
places the great physician speaks of its use. Thucydides, in 
describing the plague of Athens, mentions the cough as one of 
the distressing symptoms, employing the same word, fi^i;, that 
Hippocrates uses in the passage here quoted. We may fairly 
suppose that the sufferers in that awful pestilence, including 
the family of Pericles, were treated with this preparation of 
Hymettus honey. In another place he recommends it for 
difficulty of breathing. 

After death, as we learn from Xenophon, when the body was 
not burned, it was sometimes preserved in honey. Agesipolis, 
the Spartan general, who took a fever in a northern campaign, 
begged to be carried to the shady groves and sparkling 
streams in the sacred grounds of a neighboring temple, that of 
Dionysus in Aphytos, where he died. His body was preserved 
in honey, and taken home to Sparta, where it was buried with 
royal honors. (Hellenica, V. 3. 19.) 

Xenophon, by the way, often alludes to the social habits of 
the bees, and to their obedience to lawful authority. 

Honey was also used in sacrifices to the Eumenides, — the 
aoivot deat, " wineless goddesses," — the libations consisting of 
water and honey without wine. In the exquisite play of Soph- 
ocles, the (Edipus at Colonos, the closing scene of which forms 
one of the solemn associations of the Areopagos, at the foot 

* MeXUprjTov be irtpoficvov bia ira<rr)s ttjs vovcrov iv TJj<riv d£eirj<nv voitrouriv 
to imiroKv fiev rots iriKpoxoXouri kcu fieyaXoo-irkayxyotcriv rjtrcrov iirtsrjjbeiov tj 
toio~lv ov toiovtoutiv icrriv ' biyjrcodes ye flr]V rjcrtrov TOV yXvKeos OIVOV • TTlVOfJteVOV 
re yap ua\6aKTiKoJ icm kcu nrvf Aov dvayayou perpias. Kal /Sij^os iraprjyopiKov, 
k. t. X. — Hippocr. de Vict, in Morb. ac. 
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of which stood the temple of the Bumenides, this sacrifice to 
the Benignant Ones is described.* 

At the oracle of Trophonius, the Boeotian seer, at Leba- 
deia, — alluded to by Aristophanes, and minutely described 
by Pausanias the traveller, — the visitor, who, after several 
days spent in preparations for the mysterious communica- 
tions from the other world, descended into a dark cavern in a 
rocky height above the Hercyna, took with him, to appease 
the frightful spectres on the way, a fieXirovrra, — a honey- 
cake. This particular word is found in Aristophanes. In 
Pausanias, it is honey mixed with ground wheat. In the, 
Odyssey, the soiils of the dead are fed with fiekticprjTov. 

To return to more earthly uses. The confectioners of Athens 
were famous for the great variety and exquisite flavor of their 
sweetmeats. Honey was a constant ingredient. The apTo? 
yapriXios — or wedding cake — was seasoned with honey, 
There is no question that the Greeks generally had a sweet 
tooth, and it has come down to their descendants of the pres- 
ent day. The moment the traveller enters a Greek house, 
the master or mistress orders or brings in jXvko, a kind of 
sweetmeat, of which the guest takes a spoonful, and then a 
small glass of water. 

The ancient taste is indicated by the manner in which the 
word honey enters into compounded names, for all sorts of 
delightful things. We have already cited Homer on bees and 
honey. Such a poet certainly would not be wanting in epi- 
thets drawn from the hive. We have sounds of honeyed sweet- 
ness, as the voice of the Sirens, when they address in vain their 
alluring invitations to the wise Ulysses,f who had filled his 
sailors' ears with wax, and caused himself to be lashed to the 
mast, so that he had the pleasure of listening to their song, 
and escaping the danger, — an experiment not to be generally 
recommended. Wine is often called fieXvrjSrj? otvo<s, honey-sweet 
wine ; partly, no doubt, because the ancients were fond of the 

* 018. ToO rovde jrXijerar da ; Si'Satrxc Kai robe. 
Xo. "Y8aros, fif\i<T(n]s- /ojSe npoo-cpcpew iiiOv. 

CEd. Col., 480, 481. 
f Hpiv y t)jiia>v pe\iyr)pvv an 6 oro/iaraw mr aKavtrai. 

Od. XII. 187. 
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sweet wines. Sometimes fie\£<j>pa>v is used, referring to the 
pleasant exhilaration of the beverage upon the mind, — " wine 
that maketh glad the heart." To avoid misapprehension, it 
ought to he mentioned that they generally mixed the wine 
with water, in the proportion of three of water to one of wine. 
It was only on rare occasions — like that of the visit of the 
ambassadors to the tent of Achilles — that something stronger 
was given, as a mark of particular respect.* Like Shakespeare 
and every other great poet, Homer understood the blessings 
of sleep. The number and variety of pleasing epithets which 
he applies to " tired Nature's sweet restorer " are remarkable. 
He seldom alludes to it without some adjective showing a fine 
appreciation of its happy influence. Sleep is sometimes king 
of gods and men ; it is sweet ; it frees the mind from cares. 
Among the epithets is ytteXtjySr)?. Any one who remembers his 
last sensations before falling asleep after a fatiguing day's 
work, will recognize the fitness of this epithet. But it is ap- 
plied with singular delicacy to a sleep of Penelope in which 
she dreamed of her long-absent husband, who promised, so she 
dreamed, to put an end to the hateful suitors ; they were the 
geese of the vision, and he was the eagle that pounced upon 
them and slew them.f It is elsewhere applied to o-/to?, bread; 
bread being to the ancients not only the staff of life, but good 
bread the most delightful article of food, as it undoubtedly is 
always to the natural and unperverted taste. In another pas- 
sage,$ the soul of Tiresias, speaking to Ulysses of his hopes of 
returning safely to Ithaca, says, vogtov St&ai (j,e\ir)Bea, <f>aiBifj.' 
'OBva-a-ev. Nothing can be finer. Ulysses felt a love for his 

* Zaporcpov 8c Kcpau, Senas &' eWwof cKdor<j>. 

Oi yap <pi\Tarot avSpcs «/u<3 vireaai fie\d6pa. 

Mix it stronger, and hand a beaker to each, 

3Tor the friendliest men are beneath my roof. 

II. IX 203, 204. 

The commentators say that the reason for lessening the proportion of water was 
that the visitors were fatigued with their long walk. But this contradicts the words 
of Achilles ; he expressly orders Patroclus to give his guests more drink and 
stronger, because they are good fellows. They had already taken Sow rfBeke 6vfios, 
" as much as they wanted," in the tent of Agamemnon. Besides, it was not a long 
walk, and the men were among the sturdiest of the Grecian host. 
t Od. XIX. 545-552. JOd. XI. 100. 
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rocky kingdom of Ithaca, equalled only by his affection for his 
wife and son. The delights of Calypso's grotto and the devotion 
of a goddess could not win his longing thoughts from his native 
land. He sat on the shore and looked disconsolately out upon 
the boundless deep, pining in heart ; if he might only see the 
smoke rising from his hearth ! What could be sweeter to him 
than the thought of return ? and what epithet could more fit- 
tingly express the indescribable sweetness of the thought than 

Old Hesiod of Ascra, a pleasant place enough near Mount 
Helicon, was a terrible scold. He had been beaten in a lawsuit, 
in which, as he always contended, justice was on his side, and 
the decision of the judges was " crooked." He thought ill of 
the court, of his native town, of the weather, and especially of 
the women, although in one passage he is obliged to confess 
that a good wife is an excellent thing, if you can only find her. 
But you must catch her young. He has something to say 
about bees, but not having much honey in his disposition he 
does not seem very well to understand or relish it. The prin- 
cipal use he makes of the jxeKtaaa is to compare the idler — 
man or woman — to the stingless drones.* 

The lyric poets, except Pindar, have come down to us in such 
a fragmentary state that we cannot find many traces of bees 
among them. Simonides, however, says quaintly, that the 
bees " converse with the flowers, and meditate yellow honey." 
Pindar's genius might be supposed to soar with too lofty a 
sweep — 

" Sailing with supreme dominion, 
Through the upper deep of air " — 

for our little friends, who ascend to the upper regions only on 
rare occasions. He however once uses the phrase, fiekiydpves 
vftvoi, of love poems. 

Of the " lofty, grave tragedians," iEschylus, the loftiest if 

* Hesiod does not mention honey at all. He applies /«AmjSijs to fruit in one 
passage, and in three passages alludes to bees; in one (Theogonia, 594-602), for 
the sake of comparing women in general — jrij/ta peya dvrfroio-i, a great woe to mor- 
tals — to the drones remaining idle in the hive and fed by the bees, who toil all day 
long; "just such a monstrous evil Zeus the Thunderer made women to be for 
men." In the second (Weeks and Days, 233), they (the bees, not the women) are 
enumerated among the blessings furnished by Earth to the just man ; and in the 
third (Weeks and Days, 305), idle men are compared to drones. 
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not the gravest, was also the most sweet and tender of the 1 
immortal three. The Agamemnon is the sublimest of his 
tragedies ; and there are at least two passages of unequalled 
pathos, — the description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
that of the lonely sorrows of Menelaus, betrayed and desert- 
ed by his faithless wife. This great poet, besides alluding to 
bees and their works, and the use of honey in soothing offer- 
ings to the dead, has in Prometheus Bound, fiekiyXaxraov, 
honey-tongued,* in speaking of the power of persuasion. 

In the extant plays of Sophocles only a few allusions to 
bees and honey occur. This is rather surprising, considering 
the elegance of his taste, and his delicate sense of all that 
is sweet and gracious in nature. The use of honey in offer- 
ings to the Eumenides, in the (Edipus at Colonos, has already 
been quoted ; in one of the Fragments there is a reference to 
the skill of the bee in constructing his cell ; and these, we 
believe, are all. Yet we have no doubt that he kept hives at 
his charming villa of Colonos, and had the best of honey daily 
on his table. "When we find the sixty or eighty lost tragedies 
of this delightful poet, no question but the bees will appear in 
their appropriate characters. 

In Euripides there is more honey. The bees are busier, 
and their work more in request. In that brilliant piece, the 
Bacchae, and in the most sparkling of its gay choral songs,f 
the plain of Thebes flows with milk, and wine, and the nectar 
of the bees. In a fragment of a lost play we have to Nearo- 
peiov evyXcoTTOv /ie\i, the eloquent honey of Nestor. 

Aristophanes, as a satirist, would seem to have a more nat- 
ural appreciation of the sting of the bee than his honey. But 
he was a poet of the most exquisite genius. Notwithstanding 
the wild gambols in which he indulged himself, his comedies 
contain the most abundant proof that in brilliancy and variety 
of imagination none of his great contemporaries surpassed 
him. And he liked honey better than gall. We think he must 

* Kai fi otJri ne\iyKa><r<rois ireidovs 

'EiraoiSa'uriv 

ee'X£o. „ „ 

Prom. V. 172-174. 

f 'P« 8c yaXaKTi ireSov, pet 8* ou^> pel he pe\icro-av 
NeKTapi. 

Eurip. Bacch. 142,143. 
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have kept an apiary as well as Aristotle. In " The Birds," 
he describes the song of the nightingale heard in a neighbor- 
ing grove, — Kare/ieXlrcocre ttjv \o%/j,r)v oXtjv, she filled all the 
grove with honey, or " she honeyed all the grove." The origin 
of the Hibernian phrase of endearment, " My honey," may per- 
haps be found in " The Wasps," — '£&>? jap /leXiTTiov, Morning- 
dawns, my little bee. He applies /j,e\iy\a><rcro<; to song, honey- 
tongued song; and bee keepers and sellers are mentioned at 
least once, p-ekirovrra, the honeyed cake, occurs three times. 
In the Ecclesiazousae a lover addresses his mistress as fieXirra 
Mov<rr)s, bee of the Muse. 

We should naturally expect a good deal of honey in the 
pastoral poets. Only one in that whole department is entitled 
to the praise of being a great original poet, and that one is, of 
course, Theocritus. In his beautiful Idyls we breathe the soft 
air of Sicily : they are redolent of the fields, plains, mountain- 
slopes, streams, and woods of that lovely island. Shepherd life 
is nowhere so simply, so truly, so nobly described ; in no poet 
are the charms of nature more naturally set forth, and their 
influence more feelingly expressed. But we must not wander 
into the fields of general criticism : let us return to our bees 
and honey. One of the rustic lovers, in despair at the cruelty 
of his mistress, tells her that he will stop singing, lie down, 
and let himself be devoured by the wolves ; and he hopes she 
may find it as sweet as honey trickling down her throat.* One 
shepherd compliments another by saying, " I would rather hear 
you sing than lick honey," f — licking honey to the Sicil- 
ian shepherds being as great a luxury as licking molasses to 
school-boys among the hogsheads on the wharf during recess. 
Another boasts — for modesty is not a virtue of pastoral life — 
that, among many other personal charms which he possesses, 
" his voice flowed sweeter than honey dropping from the 
comb." Theocritus also uses fieXijapos, peXiTjSfc and p, e Xi- 

TTVOVS. 

So much for honey and bees among the poets and in the 



* 'Q.s peXi rot yXvKV tovto Kara fip6x8oio ykvovro. — Id. III. 53. 
f Kpe<r(rov fifkirojiiva) rev t'tKovepcv fj pe\i Aei'x«i\ — Id. VIII. 83. 
"Eppce poi <pava ykvKtpwTepa iy /xeAt KrjpS. — Id. XX. 27. 
VOL. XCIII. NO. 192. 13 
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confectionery-shops. It would be interesting to trace the 
subject through the prose-writers in the same way. "We can 
only touch upon one or two points. Aristotle, in his History 
of Animals, describes in great detail, and with his customary 
accuracy, the characteristics and operations of the bee, recur- 
ring, as in the case of the I\dvi<s, many times to the subject, 
but as a philosopher only. His master, Plato, frequently al- 
ludes both to honey and to the bees, in their ethical and intel- 
lectual relations. And indeed this was to be expected. It 
is of him that the pretty story is told by Mlia,n : " Perictione 
carried Plato in her arms ; and while Ariston was making an 
offering to the Muses, or the Nymphs, the others were occupied 
with the sacrifice ; but she laid Plato down among the neigh- 
boring myrtles, which were close and thick. As he slept, a 
swarm of bees, makers of Hymettian honey, settling on his 
lips, gently murmured, thus foretelling the eloquence of Pla- 
to." Plato, therefore, had a natural taste for honey, and uses 
poetical words compounded with fieXi. We shall, however, cite 
but a single passage, and that from the Politeia, in illustration 
• of an important truth. It occurs in Lib. VIII. 564, and is in 
many respects remarkable. We translate it literally, and leave 
its application to the common experience of human society. 

" Excessive liberty readily changes into excessive slavery, both for 
the private man and the state. Tyranny rises so naturally out of no 
other polity as out of democracy ; from extreme liberty, the largest and 
fiercest slavery. The disease which enslaves both an oligarchy and a 
democracy is the same, — the race of idle and spendthrift men, — the 
most vigorous taking the lead, and the most imbecile following ; these 
we liken to drones, — the former to those with stings, and the latter to 
the stingless. These men, in any state, disturb it, like phlegm and bile. 
The good physician and the statesman, no less than the skilful bee- 
keeper, ought to take precautions long beforehand, first that they may 
not spring up, but if they do, to cut them out, combs and all." 

The Epicureans, as appears from Lucian, Tzetzes, and 
others, made honey an important part of their diet. Athe- 
nseus relates that Democritus of Abdera had resolved to die, 
and resorted to starvation as the most natural way. But 
the festival of the Thesmophoria being at hand, the women 
of his household besought him not to die just then, as they 
wished to take part in the gayeties of the time. He was good 
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enough to comply, and, ordering a jar of honey to be placed 
before him, protracted his life for many days by eating of that 
alone. When the same philosopher was asked what was the 
best way of preserving one's good health, he answered, " By 
keeping his outside moistened with oil, and his inside with 
honey." Only the last part of the prescription is to be recom- 
mended now. The favorite food of the Pythagoreans, also, 
was bread and honey. The celebrated queen, who indulged 
a similar taste in the kitchen, while her sordid lord was count- 
ing up his treasures in the parlor, was perhaps a follower of 
Pythagoras, though the rule of five years' silence imposed by 
the great philosopher upon his disciples works against this 
hypothesis. The Corsicans were anciently said to owe their 
length of days to the free use of honey as an article of diet. 
The ancient nurses gave it to infants very early ; and even Ju- 
piter in his babyhood was kept quiet by the same appliance, — 
much more agreeable, doubtless, than the Corybantian drums 
with which his attendants attempted to drown his infantine 
cries. So much for honey and bees among the philosophers. 

We ought not to be surprised that the orators afford us so 
little honey. They use the sting much more. In the conflicts 
of the Dicastery and the Bema, where the questions involved 
property, fame, liberty, slavery, life, death, national glory and 
shame, honeyed phrases had but little place. What could 
Demosthenes do with them in the Oration on the Crown, or 
in the life-long struggles with Philip and Alexander ? It is 
doubtful whether he ever tasted honey ; it is certain that he 
never drank wine ; and this was made a matter of reproach to 
the illustrious patriot by his bibacious rivals and enemies. 

Of all the ancient honey, that of Hymettus was considered 
the best. This we have on the unquestionable authority of 
many ancient writers, Attic and foreign. Aristophanes, al- 
ready quoted, twice bears witness to the superior excellence 
of the Attic honey. In the dialogue between Polemos and 
Trygaios, in the Eirene, the latter begs Polemos to spare the 
Attic honey, and use another of a cheaper sort.* Strabo says 

* IIo. <pep', «rip(«> Kal to pJXi tovti ramKov. 

Tp Ovros, jrapaivm /neAtri xpr\a6ai Sartpco, 

TcTpatfiokov tovt ecrn ' (peidov TarrtKov. 

Ver. 252-254. 
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that the Attic honey is better than other kinds, and of this that 
produced on Hymettus is the best, — o Se 'T^tto? koI fiekt 
apurrov iroiet. Pliny says, " Mellis Attici in toto orbe summa 
laus existimabatur." Lucian and others speak to the same 
effect. Of later writers, Synesius of the fifth century, and 
Tzetzes of the twelfth may be cited. Old Wheeler, the Bng- . 
lish traveller, says quaintly : " We eat of it very freely, finding 
it to be very good, and were not at all incommoded by any 
gripings after it. This mountain was not less famous in times 
past for bees and admirable honey, the ancients believing the 
bees were first bred there, and that all other bees were from 
this mountain, which, if so, we assured ourselves that it must 
be from this part of the mountain that the colonies were sent, 
because the honey here made is the best, and that here they 
never destroy the bees. It is of a good consistence, and of a 
fair golden color, and the same quantity sweetens more water 
than the like quantity of any other doth, which they sufficient- 
ly experience in making sorbet." Mount Hymettus is one of 
the most striking features in the Attic landscape. It bounds 
the plain of Athens on the southeast, and gradually descends 
to the sea, — the range reappearing on a line of small islands 
in the Saronic Gulf. It is covered in spring and early summer 
with wild-flowers, especially the thyme (not to be pronounced 
time, as it usually is, but thyme, from Ov/jlo^, which loads the 
air with its fragrance. Botanically it is the Tliymus Zygis. 
It is beautifully figured in the Flora Hellenica of Sibthorp, 
who remarks that the modern Greeks call it " crfidpi, apum 
delectamentum.'''' We have in our possession a fine specimen 
in an herbarium made by two young " maids of Athens," them- 
selves the fairest flowers, and Sibthorp gives a long botanical 
description, to which he adds, "flores vero, levi terebinthino 
gaudent odore, quo cum mel Atticum haud ingrate afficiunt." 
There is also at Cambridge, in Professor Gray's possession, a fine 
collection of Greek flowers, — among them all the thymes, — 
prepared by Professor Orphanicles of the University of Athens. 
The human populations of Greece have fluctuated from age 
to age. Persians, Romans, Gauls, Vandals, Goths, Visi- (and 
visiting) Goths, Slavonians, Albanians, Turks, have succes- 
sively overrun the land, until some speculative writers, like 
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Fallmereyer, declare there is not a drop of Hellenic blood left, 
— in other words, that the Greeks are not the sons of their 
own fathers. However this may he decided, the bees of Hy- 
mettus are descended in a bee-line from those that clustered on 
the lips of the infant Plato as he slept among the myrtles ; and 
we still say with the poet, 

" There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees' industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing. 
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There is much in the phrase, " a great name." It is to the 
credit of our race that a great name has never been acquired 
but by a great nature. Little natures have had every oppor- 
tunity, and all that Fate and Fortune could do for them ; but 
their names, in the long run, have remained as little as their 
natures. Tradition is the mother of History, and the daugh- 
ter does not soften the report which her mother gives her. 
She does not soften it, but she seldom falsifies it. History, 
born out of Tradition, is the Nemesis of the Past. Let liv- 
ing men beware, if they care for posthumous reputation. 
There are men whose voices are heard afar by aid of clap-trap 
sounding-boards ; but when their voices are silent, their names 
will be heard no more ; the honest and impartial Future will 
give no echo to the vociferations of the humbug Present. 
" Wisdom," saith Holy Writ, " is justified of her children," 
13* 



